Tony Warringtons Oral History Transcript 



Hello I’m John Seacombe from Wakefield History Kirkgate Calling Project and I’m interviewing this 
afternoon at quarter past two on Friday 28th November 2014. We’ve got a number of topics to talk 
about, we’ve got these sheets in front of us to act as prompts but you don’t have to do that. I’m 
going to ask you to talk back to me very briefly, say something about yourself, don’t follow the 
sheets just say where you’re from and your interests. I want to hear your voice on this you see. 

Good afternoon, I am Tony Warrington. I was born at Nostell just outside Wakefield. I lived in the 
Kirkgate, in Lower Kirkgate for eighteen month, until I was nearly ten year old. 

Tony, would you like to talk about your early life to start off with? 

Yes. I went to, from infant age, probably from three year old, I went to the Methodist School on 
Thornhill Street. (Pause) I think the Methodist School probably appealed to my parents more than 
St Marys as I didn’t have to cross the main road. (Pause) As I grew up, we did, I did have a dog. I 
lived at the back of a shop and we did have a dog and I used to take it to the, down the riverside 
and past the Chantry Bridge and down by the two fields, down as far as where the canal came into 
the river. Used to do that about four, about four, five times a week. (Pause). 

So is that one of your favourite places then? 

Well, yes, I mean at that time I could exercise, I could, I had the companionship of the dog and 
yes, I knew my way round there quite well, yes that’s right. Even as a six and seven year old, yes, 
very true. 

Do you remember anyone else from your area? You had the dog, did you have any friends or 
people that you knew? 

There weren’t many young people, not at the bottom, I didn’t have young people as a neighbour so 
to speak but there were people that lived and young people that lived on Ings Road. I believe they 
were back to back houses which were where Matalan and that are today. There were three streets, 
Grove? Street, (intell) Street, and Thornhill Street, that’s right. Thornhill Street went right, and all 
three went right out into Ings Road. Grove Road went through the middle, so to speak. Grove Road 
is the only road that it there now. Of course, Thornhill Street is, but, er, there was a small wooden 
shop what they called the Venture on Grove Road, that was on the right hand side and the Carlton 
Picture House was on the left hand side. That was before you came to Grove Street, Pil/Wonder 
Street. I’m saying Pilkingtons because Pilkingtons had a coal yard on Wonder? Street. There were 
horses there that drew the coal carts. 

Tony, now, about your family life - it must be very interesting? 

Yes. (Pause). My parents, both my parents, my mother came from Nostell and my father lived in 
the next village. I’ve said I lived at the back of a shop, I did. My parents had a butcher’s shop at the 
bottom of Kirkgate. Opposite, directly opposite the Grey Horse which is still there today. 

Where Halfords is now? 

Yes, that’s true, where Halfords is now. I was the eldest of two brothers. My younger brother was 
born above the shop. He is over three and a half years younger than I. Things were, er, well, I can’t 
say we had a bad childhood, things were basic. Yes, I remember my grandparents. They lived 
down Thornes Lane and then they moved, they had a house and then offered to move up Lupset 
and then as things moved along in probably 1946 ish they were moved from the house in Lupset to 
the bungalows on Brunswick Street. I do remember both my grandparents. Yes, how can I say, 
people were much different and grandparents, grandmothers, shall I say, are dressed much 
differently than they were then. My grandfather was a tall man, he’d lost his hair by then, yes, I 




mean, as I said a minute since, my grandmother had not much style about her. I mean grandparent 
today seem to have more character then she did. 

Did you have any sisters by the way? 

No, just my brother and I. 

Did you play with each other a lot? 

Yes, I think we would’ve, how can I say, we’d respect for each other but being three and a half, 
nearly four years apart. If we’d been two years apart we could have been closer friends, should I 
say. Even today, he’ll say that we’re different. We are different. We don’t see things in the same 
light at all. 

Is there anybody in your family who was a particular inspiration to you at all? 

Well, our parents explained and showed us the proper way to do things and you were brought up 
with respect for other people and other people’s ways. 

I would imagine it was more strict than today? 

Oh, yes, yes. Discipline was very, was quite strict, it was. There again, you took it for granted, it’s 
not until you look back that you realize, until you compare the two spheres, shall I say. 

Did your parents have any words that you remember, can you remember what they said to you? 

Yes, if a job’s worth doing, it’s worth doing right, yes. 

We ’ve got these pictures in front of us, you’ve talked about school. Did you join any cubs or scouts 
or anything? 

I did, I did have a venture into Cubs, I do remember that, but it may have been, it may have 
clashed with the time that we moved from the bottom of Kirkgate. We moved up to Bradford Road 
on the front of Wrenthorpe. Yes, and even in those days when we moved I walked with one, my 
bike, my two wheel bike, yes, and my brother on one side of me and my dog on the other. And we 
went up the back streets, we went up Thornhill Street and came out opposite the Cathedral and 
walked yes, and just carried on up Wood Street and Bradford Road, yes. 

How old were you when you moved there? 

Nearly ten. 

When would that be, after the war? 

Actually it was during the war. It was 1943, November or October 1943. I would be ten in the 
following February. 

Do you remember the war, were you a war time child? 

Yes, you’re quite right I was a war time child. (Laughs) I don’t look at it that way but quite, true, it 
was a fact. And even in those days, I mean to say I was told at school as a child at six or seven 
year old, we were told, we were lectured, I’m saying lectured, it was common sense that we were 
told to, not to pick up cans that were found, that may have been on the street because they may 
have been incendiaries or something like that. I mean, we were quite aware and sirens, air raid 
sirens were about five or six times a week. 




? (Unintell) 



Yes, there were some bombs in Wakefield, yes. As you say, they weren’t too bad at all, but I 
remember some down Doncaster er, Barnsley Road and then I remember two, can’t remember 
where I was, it may have been after I moved to Bradford Road but there was two land mines 
dropped in Wrenthorpe. I wasn’t allowed to go anywhere in the area but I was told, I heard people 
say that they made holes that would fit a double decker bus so they must have been quite craters. 

Shall we talk about school? 

Infant School? It was very, now half a minute, you’re making me think back. Now, initially I must 
have gone at about three year old, four, three or four year old. I remember initially, in the afternoon 
the teachers put some beds out and we were told to lay down, yes. I’d forgotton that. 

So you had your rest after lunch? 

Yes, it was like a rest after lunch, yes it was. Probably between two and about quarter to three 
something like that. Goodness me. 

Did you like school? 

Yes, I suppose you had to take a bit at a time, to try. I was never a brilliant scholar, from a personal 
point of view I think I’ve matured better. I was never quick at learning anything, so things went 
steadily, and I can look back on the experiences of life now. 

Did you have any particular subject that you liked at school, maths and English or any of the other 
subjects at all? 

Well I’m still thinking about the junior school on Thornhill Street you see, I mean I stayed there until 
I was nine year old and things must have been different. I heard a few months ago, people said 
they don’t chant, well, we did. We used to chant things, you see. Two twos are four, three twos are 
six, I remember chanting away there, yes. And by gum you did learn it you know. Once you 
chanted you learned. You knew what was coming next. You did. I remember also, Friday 
afternoons the whole school used to be singing in the central area, the hallway or something, Yes I 
remember different songs. That Australian song, Waltzing Matilda. I learned that at junior school. It 
makes you think. When we left the bottom of Kirkgate then I went, the nearest school to me on 
Bradford Road was to walk to St Johns and I went to St Johns boys’ school for about 1 2 or 1 8 
month, I’d go there. And then the headmaster was Mr Patterson, he lived in Wakefield and there 
were a few teachers there, yes, goodness me. Patterson and two lady teachers. 

Did you go onto second school? 

Yes I went to the Cathedral Boys School on, which is, hey I’m feeling old, it’s a museum now! On 
Brook Street, yes, it’s a museum. We’d the experience there of some teachers, there were two 
teachers that came there, one was quite a good teacher, Mr Holt, he was teaching geography but 
he didn’t stay with us long, he took a headship I think it’s Thornhill, Dewsbury, I’ve got this 
recollection. And we’d another guy, then came, Mr Clifton and he had been in the air force in 
Canada in the latter stages of the war, so it was quite realistic. Certainly younger than Mr Holt but 
he was very realistic and practical about his approach to things. And that was good, you were able 
to learn the practical side of things from somebody who applied practical life so to speak not 
academic, helped you to blend it in better. You could blend academics with practical when you put 
it that way, yes. Actually I also remember Clifton went to Belgium with us. Now then, it would be 
1947, on a school trip, that must have been one of the first school trips in the middle of July 1947. 

Can you remember where you went to in Belgium? 




Yes, we went to Bruges and Brussels. Bruges it was a kind of, it was a house we stayed in for two 
nights. I remember the feather pillows, one of the lads he dived on it a burst the feather pillow. A 
great column of feathers going up in the air, I do remember that. But when we moved to Brussels 
for the other three days we moved into a school. It was a big school, they made a dormitory out of 
the classrooms, can I say it that way, and ten year old, nine year old, no I’d be thirteen I’m sorry, 
you didn’t have much luggage as such so you didn’t have much carrying about to do you didn’t 
have much in that respect but it was very interesting. Even in those days, I remember once having 
a meal in a hotel, maybe it was a restaurant in Antwerp, I’m sure it was Antwerp and apparently 
part of it, it was a big hotel, big restaurant and part of it was curtained off because it hadn’t been 
renovated following war damage. 

So you had separate subjects when you went to secondary school, more structured classes, can 
you say a bit more about the field trip to Brussels maybe? 

Yes. There weren’t much said afterwards because at that time also, I beg your pardon, the 
Wakefield school at Hornsea was being renovated and they were taking a few pupils there during 
the holiday time. I mean, granted we came back from Belgium and people could go to Hornsea if 
they wanted but I never went. I always liked the school holidays and if you worked hard, you 
played hard and I liked my school holidays as well. 

So in the world of work, your first job? 

Well my father had this butcher’s shop and I was kind of brought up as the lad for a long time and 
then I did learn my trade as a butcher. And I had from between the years of, from being fifteen 
when I left school I had three years before I went in the Royal Air Force. Yes, my father had a 
general beef and pork butchers shop and you were brought up to respect food by that I mean you 
were baking pies at the back of the shop and the roast porks and that and sausage it was made in 
the bakehouse, yes. 

It must have been difficult with the rationing in the early years? 

Oh certainly, yes, I mean that I do remember from even when we had the shop at the bottom of 
Kirkgate we used to er, ration books used to come in and they were all to be stamped. Stamped 
with the Warringtons, 240 Kirkgate for they were the butcher and we stamped every book with our 
stamp as we were supplying them with meat. And of course there were the coupons to take out 
each week. 

Did you have one of those bikes with the wicker tray on the front to take the meat out? 

With the butcher’s basket on the front? Certainly, yes. That was an experience in itself, yes, 
because you couldn’t ride those bikes in bad weather. 

Where did you go for your RAF training when you were in National Service? You did National 
Service, did you? 

Yes, from eighteen to twenty I was in the Royal Air Force. And first I went to, well initially I went to 
Padgate near Warrington to get kitted out. Then we went down to Henstead? 1000 feet above sea 
level. Near Cannock Chase and that way. And then, I maintained my interest in food so I wanted to 
be a cook. There wasn’t a butcher trade in the air force, there was in the army so I went to be 
trained as a cook. We went to RAF Innsworth? It was No 2 School of Cookery. It was between 
Gloucester and Cheltenham. I believe it’s the motorway now, M4 I think it is. Anyway, it goes 
through it. That was thirteen or fourteen weeks cook training which finished at Christmas time. We 
didn’t all pass the trade test to ? in fact only one boy did pass the test initially so we all went out 
differently. We were all dispatched, posted differently and between times I worked at the butchers 
shop down across the camp. Eventually I was moved out in April I got a chance, I got a posting to 
West Kirby, RAF West Kirby on the Wirral peninsula. I worked in the air force kitchen there, got my 




LACUP? In, which was a respectable rank of reliable workmanship and then in June/July I was 
moved across the camp to be station baker and then station butcher for a short while and then I 
was moved back to trenchard? kitchen. From September and half way through October I got a 
chance to work at the officer’s mess kitchen which I took. It was very interesting and more 
purposeful cooking, it was good cooking, yes it was. The hours were a bit cockeyed because the 
afternoon shift didn’t start until 12 o clock and you couldn’t get away, but then again you were 
served dinner between 7 and 8 so consequently on the late shift you were never away before half 
past eight. But there again, that was life. Yes it did make life interesting. Yes I did work the kitchen 
on my own during the Christmas holiday. I was one of, I think most of the other guys had got family 
at home and I was asked if I would work Christmas. I did ask the alternative, well you got New Year 
off so I didn’t mind working Christmas and yes, I was probably senior cook then for six months until 
my time was up on the 16th June. Yes, it was very interesting work. I ran the kitchen in Spring 
Bank Holiday, it was Whitsuntide in those days. 

So you left the RAF? 

I was twenty and a few months when I cam out. 

About the time of the Coronation? 

Aye, that’s right the Coronation did take place, yes. I’d forgotten that, I’m sorry I shouldn’t have 
forgotten the Coronation, that was disrespectful wasn’t it? I was thinking about my conveyance 
through the RAF time and I was fortunate to stay in West Kirby because if, well it would have been 
variety, but some of the lads moved down to London because the forces people who lined the 
route at the Coronation, well they’d all to be fed so they were fed with cooks using field kitchen 
apparatus. Yes, I did have brief training in that at the school of cookery but I didn’t, I never had to 
apply it. Later on, I mean, things did get broken up during the September time but I mean I was 
happy to move to the officer’s mess it was certainly a more stable situation. 

So when you left the RAF in 1953 did you go back to your father’s shop? 

Yes, I went back to the butchers shop, yes. 

And how long did you stay with your father in his butchers shop? 

Roughly, ten years. But you see, as a young fella in those days I was aware that when I came out 

of the air force the bottom of Kirkgate as I knew it had started to disintegrate and by the time, 

they’d started building rehousing people from the back to back houses as I referred to, Ings Road, 
Grove Road, there were lots of back to back houses and social life was improving and back in 
1954 by then they’d started building Kettlethorpe Estate and so, although we lost some customers 
around the shop I was able to go to Kettlethorpe, find some of our existing customers and, 
enterprisingly, find a few new ones as well, so it made it worth my while going out. 

They didn’t have many butchers shops then? 

No there weren’t many shops at all on the estate when it started, no. And I was aware to the fact 
that people were in a strange place and so if I could offer them a butcher’s service I thought they 
would feel a little bit more comfortable. And so, yes, I did get quite a few. 

And so did you have a young lady in your life when you were at your father’s butchers at all? 

I wasn’t able to get any young ladies as regards my father’s shop he always gave me plenty of 
work to do! 



So you left his employment when you were about thirty? 




No, I said thirty, now I’ve got to go steady with my figures. Because I think I’d be twenty-eight. I left, 

I got married when I was twenty eight probably and as I say, all this time, the people, the trade 
around the shop had been falling away. Even by then, Thornes Lane, the passing trade had got 
down to nearly nothing. You just got men from the foundries round about. But I mean, they’d come 
in for pork pies and that. So as the family trade, they’d all gone out to Kettlethorpe, Lupset and that 
so I started out on my own. I found a little shop which was up Bradford Road. I knew the place and 
I saw the property built when I was, it was on the front of Cyprus Mount actually. 

Yes, there’s a parade of shops down there. 

Yes, well mine was the one nearest to Bradford. It would be fair to say I worked hard at that and 
got the shop going because after all I started it from it being an empty shop. Part of the trade, I had 
built a good round up at Kettlethorpe so those people from there stayed with me. I gave them the 
chance, said I was leaving and they could stop with my father or they could go with me and some 
did and some stayed with my father. I’d just got to try and keep myself, I was a young man and 
look to my future and there wasn’t much future round about Kirkgate because it was dropping 
apart. So yes, I had an enjoyable six years at Bradford Road. 

So you got married around that time that you set up Bradford Road? 

I got married before I went to Bradford Road, before I got the shop, yes. 

I got married in September 62. That’s right. 

Did you live in Bradford Road when you got the shop in Bradford Road? 

I lived at the shop, there was premises at the back of the shop. It was very handy, I wasn’t walking 
to work, that saved some time. You were living on the job, you didn’t get time, it was one of those 
things, you spent time walking to work, spend time doing your job, spent time getting to work. I 
didn’t spend time getting to work, I was there. So I’d get on with it. So I’d go to Leeds and buy meat 
and I had a regular order with a wholesaler in Ossett and things went alright but I did/didn’t? put a 
lot of time and effort in and after six years I had to give it up. 



So you worked at the YPO? 

I worked at the YPO, that’s right, and then I was there for about six years or so and then I saw an 
opening for a butcher at Stanley Royd Hospital. Well it was the area butcher. The shop was in 
Stanley Royd. And yes, I used to get meat delivered there, and although Pinderfields used to get 
their own delivery, I sent out to five different hospitals. I prepared the meat for Stanley Royd but I 
sent out to Carr Gate, County Hospital up Park Lodge Lane, Manygates and Snapethorpe, that’s 
right, there were five altogether. I sent meat out to those three times a week. Monday, Wednesday 
and Fridays, that’s right, yes. And, of course, I sliced the bacon for Stanley Royd. 

Quite a responsibility 

Yes. There again, if I’m putting it on record, I was the last butcher at Stanley Royd, at the Wakefield 
Area Health Authority. 

Did you have any children from your marriage? 

Yes, one daughter, she’s now, she is married, she married and her husband worked in the brass 
foundry at Ellis’s which is once again at the bottom of Kirkgate. Unfortunately as that kind of work 
dried up he got employment in youth work but he was travelling to Leeds every day and he felt 
there was better chance for some work down south so they moved to Chippenham which is not far 
from Bath or Bristol in Wiltshire. So as much as I have two grandchildren which were born in 




Wakefield, one in Pinderfields and one in Manygates, they have been down Chippenham for seven 
or eight years now, they have two girls, one is at Sheffield University, she’s in her third year I think 
and the other one has just started Northampton I believe it is. She’s only in her second or third 
month. So is there anything you want to know about Kirkgate Station? 

It seems you’ve got an interest in Kirkgate Station. Shall we talk about Kirkgate Station now, you’ve 
talked about Kirkgate? 

I didn’t catch trains. 

You must have seen loads of trains going from that bridge though? 

Oh, yes. Did you used to use that area at all? 

I used to go to work from Wakefield to Barnsley for a few months after I got married. I had a bicycle 
and I cycled from Lawefield Lane to Kirkgate, put my bike on the train and then got off in Barnsley 
towards the bridge. 

To get to the station you’d go up Park Street wouldn’t you? Or something like that. There was a 
ginnel you know, at the bottom. 

Yes I remember the ginnel, way before it got stopped up, it’s a horrible place now. 

Yes that ginnel it came out of Barbara Webster’s at the top. It was in between the pub and the 
bridge and it came out, just on the left there was a newsagents and then the hairdressers. 

Yes it looked a bit better in those days. It had a roof on it for a start, it had a roof on it, the station. 

Yes that’s right. I haven’t know it much in the last twenty years and I didn’t, as much as I knew the 
station, I didn’t, I may have caught the odd train from Wakefield so I didn’t know, I think you’ll 
appreciate from working in Wakefield I didn’t travel from it. I may have gone from Kirkgate to 
Normanton on an odd occasion. I may have gone from Kirkgate to Westgate Station. No, no, it was 
very interesting. Because Kirkgate Station was also connected to the Goods Yard across the, on 
Thornes Lane. And it had a unique lift. I was never close enough to it to see but in the distance, 
there were coaches, trucks that were moved up an down in there. And of course, as a youngster 
like, you were always kept away from those sort of things. I’m talking back when I was seven, eight 
or nine year old. And of course in those days, you see, they had the horses pulling the drays and 
pulling the flat carts. I had scarlet fever while I was in Kirkgate. I was moved into the front bedroom 
and the only activity I saw for two months was the horses going past with the drays up to the 
station. I could look out of the bedroom window and see down onto Kirkgate but of course that’s 
only the small bit I could see. And you just got to know different horses and different drivers. It was 
very different but I was the character of the time. 

Do you remember Mr Senior’s do-it-yourself shop in Kirkgate? 

Which was that, Mr Senior? 

(unintell) 

Yes I believe I know the shop. Do you know, that property was used for fire watching and there was 
things kept in the front of that and my father used to use, he’d had an accident when he was 
younger and he couldn’t hear in his left ear. And he was deaf at that left hand side and 
consequently he wasn’t called to go in the forces and, but he did have to do his share of fire 
watching. And the local men used to have a circuit and he, his duty was on Monday evening to do 
fire watching. But that shop on the corner, they did make a DIY shop out of it, yes. And there was a 
shop on the corner and then that may have been a chemist at one time because there was small 
drawers in the wall or in the compartment in the wall. But talking about the chemist, you see, there 




was, I do remember the bottom part of Kirkgate how it went, how the road bent I should have said 
and then there was Park Street and William Street running parallel on the station side and then 
Grove Road and Charlotte Street and Heaton’s chemist on the corner of Charlotte Street and that 
chemist is still there today. I use it now. 

So you probably didn’t use Kirkgate all that much as a station? 

I didn’t use the station no, but I did use the hairdressers at the side there. 

So you did use Kirkgate as a place, rather than as a station? 

Yes, that’s right, it wasn’t a commuting place for me, it was a living place, that’s right. 

? You talk about a painting of the Grey Horse in Kirkgate and your father’s shop (unintell) 

My father’s shop was on the other side then. 

Well, it shows the Grey Horse and a bend in the road, showing your father’s butchers shop. 

There is a hospice photograph taken from under the bridge because it shows the corner of the 
Grey Horse which there was, a small, there were thin double doors but it was on the corner, where 
the place was built, the architecture of the time, they were built on the corner and there was doors 
on the corner, you see. These two doors, and the photograph was taken from under the bridge and 
it showed the elevation of Kirkgate and my father’s shop, it’s just visible on the left hand side. You 
see you get the length of Kirkgate, as lengthy as you can but they altered it, they tried to take the 
bend out of it and, as I say when you get to Grove Road then there was the entrance to Ellis’s 
brass foundry which was in the low part of Kirkgate and, now then, there’s Eastwood’s building is 
still there and there was Randall’s paper shop andit was a Doll’s Hospital upstairs as well, was 
that. Now then, that tells you the amount of little girls that were round there at that time. And then 
there was two small shops, there was the pub, it was Tower Ales, now then, but I can’t remember 
the name of the pub honestly. There was two small shops, they were rather low shops but Mrs 
Hampshire and her husband, he had the tobacconists in his shop which was the one nearer the 
bridge and Mrs Hampshire had the sweet shop. And I was told that before the war, probably 1938, 
39 that Parkinson’s butterscotch and toffee came from Doncaster to her window display in those 
days, yes. Billy Walton’s, that’s right, Billy Walton had the butchers shop, there were two shops 
there, one was a meat shop and the other one was tripe. There was a step down actually in them. 

In Mrs Hampshire’s shop you moved slightly down while there was a deliberate step down into Billy 
Walton’s shop. 

I can remember a tripe shop in Barnsley that sold all sorts of things. 

These two shops which I’m speaking of which were Billy Walton’s, I’m saying Billy, it may be 
disrespectful, he was older. But those were used by a guy called Pass who, it was a pot shop, sold 
pots there for many years afterwards. And then there was the hairdressers on the corner, on the 
corner of the opening, a homecraft shop on the other corner and this opening was a place where 
we could drive our, no, we could reverse the van back, because when you got, you had to reverse 
all the way down, because you had to reverse all the way round into the yard because there was 
no way you could turn round in the yard. That yard was made for horse and cart, you couldn’t turn 
a car round here. So if you wanted to get the car round or the van round you’d got to back all the 
way. You got used to it. 

You talk about these roads in Lower Kirkgate, I can remember the start of Marsh Way because 
Marsh Way stopped off Lower Kirkgate from the rest of Kirkgate and then I can remember the 
gyratory, I think it came along Grove Road where the furniture shop is now, Peters or Magnet and 
coming into Wakefield that way. And shops all the way down to the railway bridge because that big 
gap wasn ’t there. 




No, that’s right and as you say the shop, the warehouse you’re speaking of was just lower down 
than Charlotte Street. That’s changed again in the last eighteen months I believe. That’s right, 
there’s not much happening there because if I was to go down, if I go down to the chemist. I do still 
use it, I drive down and then reverse to the chemist because it’s more reliable than trying to get 
somewhere to park on the Kirkgate side. 

So, holidays, did you have any holidays, you had a very busy life, did you have any holidays 
anywhere that you can remember particularly? Did you go anywhere nice with your wife? 

When I was younger? 

(Unintell) 

No it was always, we went to Filey when, just as the war finished I think and for a few years after 
that we went to ? Sands at Skipsea. And, no, we never I didn’t go away with my parents as, is that 
on? 

Yes. 

I didn’t go away with my parents as there was a lot of contract, we didn’t go away like families do 
today, no. Granted my father didn’t go far because he kept the shop going. So if we went away with 
my mother it was to her brother’s bungalow at ? or something like that but we didn’t go away much 
at all. 

Have you been away more as a grown man since you’ve had your own business? 

Well after that, I have had an active life since because I did join the RAF Association and I carried 
the standard for the Wakefield Branch for many years, twenty odd years. And I paraded at, the 
national conference was at Blackpool, Brighton and Bournemouth in alternative years and I 
paraded there many times. I attended one of the last, the last forces event at Earl’s Court, er, the 
Royal Tournament, yes that’s right. The Royal Tournament at Earl’s Court, I paraded the RAF 
Standard there. 

Have you ever been to the cenotaph in Whitehall at all? 

No, no I’ve never been, I walked, I visited it, I remember, going back, if I could reminisce. They 
asked me to work Christmas in the air force they said what do you, you can have some time off 
beforehand, I said, right well I’ll go to London for 48, he said no you want more than 48 hours to go 
down London so I got 72+ and I remember walking down, first time I’d ever been to London and I 
remember going down for the traditional picture of yourself in Trafalgar Square holding a pigeon 
and then I went down to the Cenotaph in Whitehall to see places like that in the short time and I 
have a picture of my daughter when I went a few years later I took my daughter, she was about 
eight years old and I took her down to London, four days I think and four nights we stayed in 
London and I have a picture of her on my sideboard at home, about eight year old and she was 
outside Buckingham Palace, yes. I took that one myself and I’m quite proud of it. 

(unintell) 

I think so, I don’t know. 

So you haven’t been away much lately? 

No I used to have my ? of time to go to leave to go the air force for the unions at whichever it was, 
either Blackpool, Bournemouth or Brighton. No I won’t say I’ve been a great holiday person 
although I have danced at the Tower Ballroom. Yes, I have, it was very nice, very good. So Strictly 
Come Dancing at the Tower Ballroom it takes it home to me a bit. 




Well do you want to say anything else, we’ve got a pretty good tape in there, we’d better stop 
there, well thank you ever so much. 




